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faculties is of supreme importance. It 
is equally important that means be 
taken to impress upon the members of 
faculties the dependence of the uni- 
versity on the evangelical church, that 



the faculty and local church which will 
make possible such religious training and 
spiritual education of the student that 
when he has completed his education 
in the university he may go to his field 



there may be that co-operation between of labor equipped for every good work. 
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XI The Egyptian Period (1580-1 187 B.C.) 



A. The Sources for this Period 

i. Egyptian inscriptions. — The chief 
sources for this period are the inscrip- 
tions of the Egyptian kings of the 
Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth 
dynasties, which they have carved on 
the walls of their temples. They are 
published in accurate English transla- 
tion in Vols. II-IV in Breasted's Ancient 
Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1906. 

2. The Tell el-Amarna letters. — In the 
year 1888 there were discovered at 
Tell-el-Amarna in Egypt about 350 in- 
scribed clay tablets. These proved to 
be chiefly letters from Syrian and 
Palestinian "kings" to the Egyptian 
monarchs Amenhotep III and Amen- 
hotep IV (ca. 1400 B.C.). If these letters 
had been written in Egyptian, it would 
not have been remarkable, since Syria 
and Palestine stood at this time under 
the rule of the Pharaohs; instead of this, 
however, they were written in Baby- 
lonian. The use of Babylonian in these 



letters is explicable only as a survival of 
an earlier state of affairs, when Egyptian 
influence in Palestine counted for 
nothing, and when Babylonian influence 
was supreme. 

3. The Babylonian and Assyrian 
records. — These are scanty during this 
period in comparison with the previous 
period, still they yield some information 
in regard to the conditions in Babylonia, 
Assyria, and Mesopotamia. They are 
published in German translation in 
Schrader's Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 
Vols. I and III. 

4. The Hittite inscriptions. — The ma- 
jority of these are written in a character 
that has not yet been deciphered, but in 
the archives at BoghazkiSi, the Hittite 
capital in Asia Minor, numerous records 
in Babylonian cuneiform that can be 
read were discovered by Winckler. 

5. The Old Testament. — The tradi- 
tions of the sojourn in Egypt, the exodus, 
and the conquest of Canaan that have 
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been preserved by the J, E, and P docu- 
ments of the Hexateuch belong some- 
where in the Egyptian period — where 
precisely, it must be the object of the 
present investigation to determine. 

B. History of the Egyptian Period 

About 1760 b.c. the Kashshu or Kas- 
sites appeared in Babylonia. They 
came apparently from the steppes of 
Central Asia, and were akin to the Turks 
and the Tartars of a later period. Gan- 
dash, their leader, became the founder of 
the Third, or Kassite Dynasty, which 
from 1760 to 1183 b.c. maintained itself 
upon the throne of Babylon. Babylon 
sank to the position of a second-class 
power. Syria, Palestine, and Meso- 
potamia, which she had dominated for 
two thousand years, passed out of her 
grasp, never to return again, except for 
a brief period a thousand years later 
under the rule of Nebuchadrezzar II. 
From this time onward for five hundred 
years there was strife between Assyria 
and Babylon, ending at last in the 
victory of Assyria. 

Contemporaneous with these great 
political changes in Asia was the rule of 
the Hyksos or "Shepherd Kings" in 
Egypt. The weight of evidence is in 
favor of their having been a wave of 
Semitic migration similar to those whose 
invasions of Western Asia and of Egypt 
we have already studied. For this mi- 
gration the most appropriate name is 
Canaanite. 

After a rule of a hundred years the 
power of the Hyksos began to decline. 
The princes of Thebes regained strength 
and slowly pushed their conquests north- 
ward. Under Ahmose (1580 b.c), the 
founder of the famous Eighteenth Dy- 



nasty, the expulsion of the Hyksos took 
place, and Egypt began a career of con- 
quest in Palestine and Syria which 
lasted for over three centuries. Under 
Thutmose III (1 501-1447 B.C.) Egypt 
reached the acme of her power; her 
territory extended from Ethiopia to 
Asia Minor, and from Phoenicia to the 
Euphrates. Amenhotep II, the son of 
Thutmose III (1448-1420 B.C.), main- 
tained his father's rule in Palestine. 
His son, Thutmose IV, had only a short 
reign (1420-1411 b.c), and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Amenhotep III. He 
was heir to a mighty empire, thoroughly 
consolidated by his forefathers, and 
accustomed to the Egyptian yoke. No 
war is recorded during his thirty years' 
reign. 

With the death of Amenhotep III 
(1375 b.c) the decline of Egyptian rule 
in Syria and Palestine began. One of 
its main causes was the discord that 
prevailed in Egypt in consequence of the 
religious innovations attempted by 
Amenhotep IV. A second cause was 
the invasion of Syria and Palestine by 
new tribes from the North and from the 
East. Early in the reign of Amenhotep 
IV the migration of the Hittites began. 
Pouring through the passes of the 
Taurus, they seized one after another 
the wealthy cities of Syria, and began 
that career of conquest which made 
them in the next generation the chief 
military power of Western Asia. Con- 
temporaneous with the Hittite advance 
into Syria another migration occurred 
that was no less disastrous for the Egypt- 
ian supremacy. The Amarna letters 
written to Amenhotep IV are full of 
appeals for help against the advancing 
Aramean migration in its three main 
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divisions, the Ahlamu, the Sutu and the 
Habiru. 

Through the invasion of Syria and 
Palestine by the Hittites and by the 
Habiru a state of indescribable con- 
fusion was produced. The native 
princes were at a loss whether to remain 
faithful to Egypt, to side with the in- 
vaders, or to oppose both. Some de- 
cided one way, others another, and soon 
the land was filled with hostile factions. 
Commerce was interrupted, and mes- 
sengers could no longer pass in safety 
between the courts of Egypt and those 
of Mitanni, Assyria, and Babylon. 
The Egyptian officials, realizing that 
revolution was impending at home, and 
that the provinces would soon be lost, 
made the best of their position to plunder 
the natives and to misrepresent at court 
everyone who would not win their favor 
through bribes. The situation was 
hopeless. Under existing conditions it 
was impossible for Egypt to retain her 
supremacy. Syria soon fell completely 
into the hands of the Hittites, who were 
now united in a confederation under the 
leadership of a king called Subbiluliuma. 
West of the Jordan certain tribes of the 
Habiru obtained a foothold, but the 
fortresses of Canaan were so strong that 
they could not effect a complete con- 
quest. 

Ramses I, the founder of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty (13 15 B.C.), reigned too 
short a time to effect a change in the 
political situation; but his son and suc- 
cessor, Seti I, undertook the task of 
restoring the empire of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Falling suddenly upon 
Southern Palestine, he defeated the 
Bedawin and captured their strong- 
holds. Egyptian rule was re-established 



as under the kings of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and tribute once more began 
to flow into the Egyptian coffers. 
Ramses II, the son and successor of 
Seti I (1292 B.C.), as a result of twenty 
years of fighting gained at the most only 
a small strip of territory in Galilee and 
the promise of the Hittites not to invade 
Palestine. In exchange for this he was 
compelled henceforth to renounce his 
claim upon Syria. Ramses was suc- 
ceeded by his son Merneptah (1225 B.C.), 
who continued the policy of friendship 
with the Hittites inaugurated by his 
father. In the fifth year of his reign 
the Libyans of the North African coast 
and "the peoples of the coasts of the 
sea" combined to invade Egypt. The 
death of Merneptah was followed by a 
period of anarchy. 

Setnakht, the founder of the Twenti- 
eth Dynasty, slew the rebels in the Delta, 
reduced the princes of the nomes to sub- 
mission, re-established the endowments 
of the temples, and put Egypt once more 
in a place of influence among the nations. 
After a brief reign he was succeeded by 
his son Ramses III (1198 B.C.), whose 
one ambition was to rival the glory of 
his great namesake Ramses II. In the 
fifth year of his reign the Libyans again 
made an incursion, similar to the one 
that they had made in the time of 
Merneptah; but Ramses defeated them 
with a slaughter of over 10,000 men. 
In the eighth year of his reign the Sea- 
peoples, who also had menaced Egypt 
in the reign of Merneptah, renewed their 
attack. Ramses III gathered all the 
forces that he could muster by land and 
by sea and went to meet them. Some- 
where on the Phoenician coast a decisive 
engagement was fought. The battle was 
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stubborn, but the Sea-peoples were at 
last forced to give way before the superior 
discipline of the Egyptian mercenaries. 

This is the last recorded campaign of 
an Egyptian king in Palestine until the 
time of Shishak, the contemporary of 
Rehoboam (931 b.c.)- Except for an- 
other war with the Libyans, Ramses 
spent the rest of his life in inglorious 
peace, and Egyptian prestige declined as 
rapidly as in the days of Amenhotep IV. 
The remaining kings of the dynasty, 
who all bore the name of Ramses, were 
little more than puppets in the hands of 
the priests of Amen at Thebes, and 
under Ramses XII Hrihor, the high 
priest, seized the throne. With Ramses 
III the history of Egyptian rule in Asia 
is at an end. 

G. The Sojourn in Egypt and the 
Exodus 

Having sketched the history of Egypt 
according to the monuments during the 
Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth 
dynasties, we must now attempt the 
difficult problem of correlating the 
beginnings of the national life of Israel 
with this period of Egyptian history. 
In discussing this problem we must first 
gather all the facts that are available, 
and then attempt to formulate a theory 
that will explain them. In gathering 
the facts we should begin with the state- 
ments of the monuments, since these are 
contemporary evidence; then take up 
the earlier Hebrew traditions in the 
Judean and the Ephraimite documents 
of the Hexateuch; and finally consider 
the later Jewish traditions in Deuter- 
onomy and the Priestly Code. 



I. The Evidence oi Archaeology 

The discoveries of archaeology that 
bear on the question of the date of the 
exodus point in two directions. One 
set of facts shows that the Hebrews were 
settled in Canaan as early as the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, while another set 
of facts shows that they did not leave 
Egypt before the Nineteenth or the 
Twentieth Dynasty. This conflict is 
one of the main problems of early He- 
brew history. 

1. Facts that show that the Hebrews 
were settled in Canaan as early as the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. — The Amarna let- 
ters show that about 1400, during the 
reign of the Pharaohs Amenhotep III 
and Amenhotep IV, Canaan was invaded 
by a people called the Habiru. Pho- 
netically Habiru equals 'Eber, 'Ibri, 
"Hebrew." So long as the Habiru were 
named only in the letters from Jerusalem 
it was doubtful whether they were to be 
identified with the people mentioned in 
the other letters under the ideographic 
designation SA. GAZ. Now, however, 
Winckler has shown 1 that in the recently 
discovered tablets of Boghazkioi the 
terms "gods of the Habiru" and "gods 
of the SA.GAZ" alternate. This identi- 
fication shows that in the case of the 
Habiru we are dealing with a great 
racial migration. The Habiru, there- 
fore, can only be Hebrews. 

Hebrews in Canaan are most likely 
Israelites, for we know no other Hebrews 
there; and this conclusion is confirmed 
by the fact that two centuries later 
Merneptah mentions Israel in the same 
region where in the Amarna letters we 
find the Habiru. It is a striking fact 



1 Mitteilungen der deutschen Orientgesellschaft. No. 35, December, 1907, p. 25, note. 
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that no letters come from cities that 
according to the older sources of Joshua 
and Judges were captured by Israel, 
e. g., Jericho, Bethel, Gibeon, Shiloh, 
and Hebron, but all come from the cities 
that are expressly said not to have been 
captured. It is possible, therefore, that 
the Amarna letters contain the Canaanite 
version of Israel's conquest. 

As a result of the Habiru invasion 
and internal disorders in Egypt, Canaan 
threw off Egyptian rule during the period 
from the death of Amenhotep IV (1358 
B.C.) to the accession of Seti I of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty (1313 B.C.). The 
condition of Canaan at the beginning of 
Seti's reign is thus described in one of 
his inscriptions: ''The vanquished 
Shasu (S'-sw), they plan rebellion. 
Their tribal chiefs are gathered together, 
rising against the Asiatics of Kharu 
(H'-rw). They have taken to quarrel- 
ing and cursing, each of them slaying 
his neighbor, and they disregard the 
laws of the palace." 1 In this description 
it is impossible not to recognize the same 
state of affairs that is depicted in the 
Amarna letters. Shasu means Beda- 
win, and the ideogram SA. GAZ that 
is applied to the Habiru is given in the 
syllabaries as denoting habatum, "rob- 
ber." If the Habiru are Hebrews, the 
Shasu of Seti I must be Hebrews also. 

In the inscriptions of Seti I and 
Ramses II a land 'Isr is mentioned, 
which Miiller, Kittel, Prasek, Miketta 
and Meyer identify with Asher. In the 
famous stele of Merneptah (1225-12 15 
B.C.), discovered by Petrie at Thebes in 
1896, occurs the first and only mention 
of Israel found as yet in the Egyptian 
records. The closing lines of the in- 

1 Breasted, Ancient Records, III, 52. 



scrip tion are thus translated by Breasted: 2 
"Wasted is Tehenu (Libya), Kheta (the 
Hittites) are pacified, plundered is Pe- 
kanan (Canaan) with every evil, carried 
off is Askalon, seized upon is Gezer, 
Yenoam is made as a thing not existing, 
Israel is desolated, his seed is not; 
Palestine has become a widow for 
Egypt." The connection of Israel with 
Gezer, Yenoam, and Palestine shows 
that it was already settled in Canaan. 

2. Facts that show that the Hebrews 
remained in Egypt as late as the Nine- 
teenth or Twentieth Dynasty. — In Exod. 
1 : 1 1 (J) we read that the Hebrews built 
for the Pharaoh the store-cities of Pithom 
and Raamses. In 1883 in excavating the 
mound of Tell el-Maskhuta Naville 
found the name of the place Pi-Tum and 
the cartouche of Ramses II. This 
together with Raamses, the name of the 
other store-city built by the Hebrews, 
seems to indicate that Ramses II (1292- 
1225 b.c.) was the Pharaoh of the op- 
pression. The identification of this 
Pharaoh with Ramses II fits well with 
Egyptian history. Exod. 2 : 23 says 
that the Pharaoh of the oppression lived 
long. Ramses II reigned 67 years. 
Throughout the Eighteenth Dynasty 
there was no fear of Semites in Egypt, 
for Canaan stood under Egyptian rule. 
Under the Nineteenth Dynasty, how- 
ever, the Egyptian power in Palestine 
began to break up. Ramses II was 
glad to conclude a treaty of peace with 
the king of the Hittites for mutual de- 
fense. At this time, when Egypt's 
foreign possessions were menaced by 
other Semites, the presence of the He- 
brews in Egypt might be felt to be 
dangerous, and repressive measures 

' Ibid., Ill, 26,5. 
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might be adopted. Ramses II is known 
also to have been a great builder, and 
multitudes of Semitic slaves were em- 
ployed in his works. The Pharaoh of 
the exodus was then one of Ramses' suc- 
cessors, either his son Merneptah (1225- 
1215 B.C.), or a still later monarch. The 
Hebrews then did not leave Egypt until 
the Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty. 

In a number of Egyptian texts a peo- 
ple called '-pw-r' are mentioned, some- 
times with the determinative of the 
Egyptian verb 'pr, "work," sometimes 
with the determinative for "foreign 
people." Chabas first suggested that 
this was the phonetic equivalent of 
'Ibri, Hebrew. There has been a tend- 
ency of late to return to the view that 
the '-pw-r' with foreign determinative 
are Hebrews. These people are men- 
tioned under Ramses II, of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, and Ramses III and 
Ramses IV, of the Twentieth Dynasty, 
as a foreign population that executed 
forced labor for the Pharaohs on their 
public works. 1 If the identification 
with the Hebrews be correct, we have 
Hebrews in Egypt as late as the Twen- 
tieth Dynasty. 

Since it is impossible to hold that all 
Israel entered Canaan under the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty, or all Israel under the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, it seems necessary 
to think that part of the tribes effected 
a settlement under the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and part later, under the 
Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty. 

II. The Old Testament Evidence as to the 
Stay in Eaypt 

The biblical chronological data, like 
the archaeological, point in two direc- 
tions. Part of them place the exodus 

1 See Eerdmans, A. T. Sludien, II, 52 ff. 



in the Eighteenth Dynasty, and part in 
the Nineteenth. I Kings 6:1 states 
that the building of the Temple was 
begun in the fourth year of Solomon, 480 
years after the going out from Egypt. 
Following the figures given for the kings 
of Judah, we reach 1016 b.c. as the date 
of the building of the Temple, and adding 
480, we reach 1496 B.C. as the date of 
the exodus. This would be in the reign 
of Thutmose III of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. On the other hand, the state- 
ment that the Hebrews built the store- 
cities of Pithom and Raamses (Exod. 
1:11) indicates that they were still in 
Egypt as late as the reign of Ramses II 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty (1202-1225 
B.C.). With this agrees the tradition 
that there were twelve generations from 
the exodus to Solomon. IChron. 6:4-9 
gives twelve high priests from Aaron to 
Zadok, . the contemporary of Solomon 
(I Kings 4:4), and Gen. 36:31-39 gives 
eight kings of Edom from Moses to Saul. 
Adding the four kings of Israel, Saul, 
Ishbaal, David, and Solomon, we have 
twelve generations of kings from the 
exodus to Solomon. The average length 
of a generation of the kings of Judah 
was 21 years and of the kings of Babylon 
during a period of 2,000 years was 20 
years. Assuming 20 years as the length 
of a generation, we should get 240 years 
from the exodus to Solomon, which 
would make the exodus occur about 
1200 B.C., that is, after the reign of 
Ramses II of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 
There are a number of indications in 
the Pentateuchal narratives that only 
part of the Hebrew tribes were in Egypt 
at the time of the «xodus under Moses. 
According to J, the Hebrews formed a 
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small community in the district of 
Goshen, that could easily 'oe gathered 
by Moses to receive a message. They 
built the two granaries of Pithom and 
Raamses, which suggests that there 
were not more than two clans. In Exod. 
1:10 the Pharaoh says, "Come let us 
deal wisely with them lest they multi- 
ply." According to E, the Hebrews 
were so few that two midwives sufficed 
for their needs (Exod. 1:15). This also 
suggests that there were not more than 
two clans. Even P holds that only 
seventy persons went down to Egypt, 
although he sets the number that went 
out at 600,000. Goshen had but little 
room and could sustain only a small 
population. 

III. The Narratives of tlie Wandering 
in the Desert 

One of the the most remarkable feat- 
ures of the story of the wanderings is the 
inability of the documents to combine 
the stay at Kadesh with the stay at 
Sinai. In Exod. 15:256 (E), immedi- 
ately after the crossing of the Red Sea, 
there is a fragment that explains the 
origin of the name Massah. Massah, 
"testing," is the same as Meribah, 
"trying" (Deut. 33:8; Exod. 17:7); 
and Meribah is identical with Kadesh 
(Num. 27:14; Deut. 33:2, read "and 
he came unto Meribath-Kadesh"). 
After this isolated mention of Kadesh 
the march to Sinai is resumed, but in 
Exod. 17:4-6 (E) Moses strikes water 
from the rock, and in vs. 7 the spring is 
called Massah and Meribah. Here we 
are back at Kadesh again, and the inci- 
dent is repeated in Num. 20:1-13 (JP). 
In Exod. 17:8-16 (E) Israel fights with 
Amalek. but Amalek is the foe encount- 



ered at Kadesh, (Num. 14:45). In 
Exod., chap. 18 (mainly E), Moses 
appoints judges, but this happened at 
Kadesh according to Num. n:i6f. (E). 
In Num. 10:33; 11:35; 12:16 J repre- 
sents the Israelites as journeying directly 
from Sinai to Kadesh. Deut. 1 : 10, 
which depends on J, makes Kadesh 
follow Sinai (cf. 33:8), and Deuteronomy 
knows no earlier visit to Kadesh. E. 
on the other hand, seems to have placed 
Kadesh immediately after the crossing 
of the Red Sea. E and D make the 
forty years' wandering follow Kadesh 
(Num. i4:25[E]; Deut. 1:4.6 — 2:1), but 
P omits Kadesh after Hazeroth in the 
list of stations (Num. 33:17; cf. Num. 
12:16 [J]; Deut. 33:2), and does not 
insert Kadesh until the end of the forty 
years' wandering (Num. 33:36, 37; 
cf. vs. 39). J mentions no wandering 
in the desert, but makes the tribes stay 
at Kadesh until the generation that came 
out of Egypt had perished (Num. 14:31). 

The most natural hypothesis seems 
to be that the documents of the Penta- 
teuch cannot combine Kadesh and Sinai 
successfully because these centers be- 
longed originally to different groups of 
tribes that were independent of one 
another until after the conquest. That 
is, the tribes that entered Canaan from 
Kadesh may have come at a different 
time from those that entered from Sinai. 

Kadesh is certainly connected with 
the Leah tribes, since, according to 
Num. 21:1-3; Judg. 1:17, and the 
genealogies of Chronicles, these tribes 
invaded Canaan from the south. Sinai, 
on the contrary, belongs to the Rachel 
tribes that conquered their possessions 
from the east. In the Song of Deborah 
(judg. 5:3-5), which belongs to the 
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Rachel tribes, Yahweh comes from Sinai 
to help his people. Elijah also, the 
prophet of the Northern Kingdom, seeks 
Yahweh at Horeb ( = Sinai) (I Kings 
19:8). In the traditions of the stay at 
Kadesh we find the Leah tribes specially 
mentioned, e.g., Reuben and Levi (Num. 
16:1; Deut. 33:8), but never Joseph. 
Joshua, the leader of Ephraim, although 
inserted by P, is conspicuous by his 
absence from the story of the sending 
of the spies from Kadesh in J, E, and D. 
We conclude, accordingly, that the 
archaeological evidence in Egypt and 
the Hebrew traditions of the sojourn in 



Egypt and the exodus favor the view 
that part of the tribes of Israel settled 
in Canaan as early as the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and that these tribes did not 
go down to Egypt. Other tribes that 
did not enter Canaan with the first 
mirgation went down to Egypt, were en- 
slaved there by Ramses II of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, and did not escape and 
enter Canaan until the latter part of the 
Nineteenth or the Twentieth Dynasty. 
In the next article it will be shown that 
this conclusion is supported by the Old 
Testament narratives of the conquest 
of Canaan. 
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The churches of the United States 
have been praised and blamed by turns. 
They have been defended and attacked. 
The very existence of their Christianity 
has been denied 1 on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, and worst of all, they 
have been calmly ignored by millions 
year after year. They have never, 
however, been carefully and coolly 
studied for what they really are — with 
especial regard, as should always be the 
case with a contemporary phenomenon, 
to deeper-lying and as yet unnoted facts 
and forces. A sociology of the present- 
day church has yet to be written, pro- 
foundly though it is needed. Such a 



book — or series of books, as it would 
turn out to be, no doubt — would stop 
in an instant many, if not most, of 
the sweeping swashbuckling generalities 
which are now to be heard both pro and 
con; still better, it would be likely to 
suggest several practical objectives as 
yet unthought of, and to promote greater 
efficiency in moving toward them. 

While we are waiting for such a pains- 
taking scientific survey — which is likely 
to linger long in the present preoccupa- 
tion of sociologists with historical 
studies — it can do no harm to have a 
few impressions recorded, in a scientific, 
sociological interest, even if not based 



1 In George K. Turner's The Last Christian. 



